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, ^ Social, aptitudinal, and attitudinal factors that 

influence acguisitios of a aecond language can also have an effect on 
the subsequent retention of that language, «Ketention" is th- 
niaintenance or iBprovement of proficiency in a language following its 

-1}°"- ^ '^'^^y ?y °- ^^^"^^ «howa that leng-telm retention of 
linguistic and communicative competence in a second language for 
blllnguals is a function of- (1) successful prior or initial 
^^F^lf^' opportunity to use the information initially acquired, 
and (3) interest in using this inforaation. Past research has 
concentrated cn social factors of language acquisition rather than 
language retention* However, since retention depends on language 
competence, these factors that affect competence will also affect 
retention. These social factors includei n\ positive orientation 
toward the language group- C2) attitudes toward the learning 
situation; and (3) learner motivation. Of these three, motivation is 
tit ISi"^ 5f*?I lif'sing attitudes to achievement. Additional factors 
are the individualis willingness to participate in activities to 
promote retention of the language, the perception of the prestige of 
the native language, and the individual's self-image when using the 
native language. CPJH) 
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Like oth'::r papers in tiiim collection^ this article addresses the 

m 

ptdblmn of ^<^sond la?iguage attrition/ however, as cha title sugfcsts, 
■ atttjntl^:^n is directed to the retention language skills rather than their 

ioais. THs reason for focussing on i-etention is that the types of social 
factor B to mxnsiderc^d^ atti evades , motivation, ajid ethnicity ^ would ba 
ejected to play pOBitive roles in influencing thm extent to which language 
skills are r&cained* It seems meaningful^ tiierafore, to direct attention 
to retention rather than loss. It should be emphasized, furthermore* that 
most of this paper is conGerned with tiie possible role, ratiier than the actual 
one# that social factors might play in second language retention # largely 
becausa little research has been conducted on this problem. Social factors 
have been investigated rather extensively with respect to their role in 
second language acquisition* and this research will be discussed with a view 
to generating hypotheses with respect to tteir role in second language 
' retention* 

Def initipns of Language Retention and Attrition 

Language retention refers to the maintenance or improvement of 
proficiency in a language following its initial acquisition i attrition refers 
to a decrease, in the level of proficiency. Thus* retention and attrition can 
be viewed as two ends of a bipolar dimension. It seems obvious* however, 
that these definitions omit an important aspect when considering retention 
or attrition from a social psychological point of view. In this con text it 
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mmmm necessary to add tiie requirsaent that thim retention or attrition takes 
place in a context where continued use of the language is not required by 
^e soaial d^ands operating on toe individual. Where tiie individual is in a 
situation in which he/she uses the language in a rather oontinuous fashion 
from day to day^ the concept of language retention is synonymous with langiiage 
use* And if facility with the language were to decline it would be more 
meaningful in most contexts to look for some neurolc^ical cause rather than a 
social one. 

The major aspects of tliis definition are illustrated in Figure 1^ which 
shws a time line extending from Time 1 (the beginning of language acquisition) 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

through Time 2 (the termination of the acquisition period) to Tune 3. This 
tiJne line cah be considered as consisting of ^o components, the Language 
Acquisition Period which is represented by the period of time frOTi Time 1 to 
Time 2^ and tiie Incubation Period which is that time after Time 2, It is 
asstaned that some fom of language training or e^erience takes place during 
the Language Acquisition Period, and tiiat thm Incubation Period is characterised 
by an absence of specific language training and immediately available 
qpportimities or pressures to use the language* Using ttis nusdel language 
retention or attrition would be defined by assessing lajiguage proficiency at 
Time 3 and comparing it with ttiat attained at Time 2. If language proficiency 
is constant or improves from Time 2 to Time 3, we would speak of Language 
Retention* If language proficiency deteriorates over the interim, we would 
speak of Language Attrition. 

The model described is largely schematic but it can be applied to 
specific cases. Consider the following two fictitious exraples. The first is 
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a youftf woman who studied Spanish in school from age 11 to 18, and thsn 
went to Univargity where she did not study Spanish, though she may have had 
some opportunities to use her skills. In this case. Time 1 and Tiaia 2 
would represent ttie ages 11 and 18, respectively, even though it is obvious 
that she probably did not study Spanish all the time du:.-ing interval. 
Furthetroore, the Incubation Period is assumed to have begun ^ .je 18 because 
formal training terminated then even Uiough there may have been some opportu- 
nities to acquire or maintain specific skills after that tin«. 

The second example involves a young man who was raised in a Spanish- 
speaking home, but who went to an English language school. At age 20, he 
moved away from home to a largely English speaking environment. With respect 
to Spanish, the Language Acquisition Period would be defined as birth to age 
20i the Incubation Period is that time following age 20. 

There is no intention here to equate these two examples in any way. 
They are used mainly to show how the schematic representation of language 
retention could be applied to two very different contexts. Providing 
assessment procedures were available, however, in both situations the extent 
of language retention could be measured by cOTiparing performance at Time 3 
with that at Time 2. The examples are useful, however, in Indicating that 
providing that there is an interval which can be identified as an Inci^ation 
Period, we can assess Language Retention or Attrition. In th,e first example 
involving the young woman we can assess second language retention. In the 
second example involving tte young man the focus was on first language 
retention. If he were to move into a situation at sraie later time where his 
English language skills were put into relative disuse, we could, of wurse, 
assess second language retention in his case also. 
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a school enviromient. These individuals 



vary in the ^munt (niattber r years and type of training (e.g.# regular 



second language programs # eariy inversion, late insnersion ---- see Tucker^ 1974) , 
and consequently the degree of proficiency in the second lajiguage {see^ for 



ex^npler Swain, 1974). When assessing second language retention^ these 
factors must be considered since they might conceivably influence the amount 
of retention. The second type is ttie individual from a bilingual environment 
who develops bilingual skills in tiiat environment sometimes with^ and some- 
times without, formal school training in botii languages. Such individuals would 
also vary in their degree of proficiency in botii languages but in addition 
^ey might tend to differ in terms of tiie personal meaning to themselves of 
proficiency in one or both languages. The reason for distinguishing between 
toese two t^es is that they could point to different types of factors which 
might mediate the extent and nature of second language retention. 

This distinction is evident in a study conducted by Edwards (1977) • 
A major part of tte study involved thm investigation of Imiguage proficiency 
airing a .sample of 209 native English-speaking (Anglophone) and 246 native 
French speaking (Francophone) members of the Canadian Public Service who were 
classified as being in bilingual positions. Approximately one ttiird of each 
sample were ttsted six months after their initial assessment of language 
profieiency, one-third after 12 months, and one-toird 18 months after their 
original testing. The maasitfes of second language proficiency w#re standardised 
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tests assessing each of ttie four language skills * reading / writing, listening 
and speaking. For toe Anglophone smple the results, showed " 

little change in test performance in the passive skills (reading, and 
listening) as well as in the active skills (writing and speaking) for the 
sin month group of subjects i as time increases to the 12 and 18 month points, 
a decline in test perfonnance is manifested,-' (Edwards, 1977, p, 63) • No 
declines were obtained for the Franeophone samples, however, 

A ^estionnaire was administered to both samples in order to assess 
their reactions to such matters as their use of the other language in the work 
setting, their proficiency in the language* mnd toeir perceptions about using 
it. As might be anticipated based on the above results. Francophones tended 
to use the Iwguage in the work setting more frequently tiian Anglophones, and 
to rate themselves as more competent. That is, second language retention was 
best for those individuals {i*e,. Francophones) who had the opportiuiity and 
ability to use their second language. This generalisation was even supported 
in an analysis of the Anglophone sample, Edwards made iise cf a discriminant 
function analysis to cos^are those Anglophones who declined appreciably in 
writing and speaking skills witii ttose who improved. The variables which 
contributed most to discrimination involved language use and language confidence, 
indicating that opportunity to use Uie language and confidence in using it were 
most important for language retention. Somewhat surprisingly perhaps, initial 
level of eonipetence was not an important variable, 

Idwards (1977) also presents toe results of a follow up interview of 67 
Anglophones and 28 Francophones # during which time assessments were made of 
each individual's level of ccanpetence in the second langiiage, These results 
confimed those already noted. Anglophones demonstrated that tiieir level of 
French was generally so poor that thsy could use it only in basic routine 
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tasks associated with their occupations. Francophones, hweverf were 
ganerally able to use English in any type of situation. 

On the basis of these studies, Edwards (1977, p, 102) ooncludes Uiat 
tiie results support the h^motoesis that "Long terro rrtention of linguistic 
and coBirounioative competence in a second language in tte case ©f bilinguals 
working in tiie Public Service of Canada is a function ofi 

(1) successful prior or initial learning i 

(2) opportunity to use the infornation initially acquiredi and, 

(3) interest in using the linguistic resources initially acquired*" 
These studies did not investigate to any great extent the role that 

social factors play in second language retention possibly because a pilot 
study conducted by Edwards (1976) suggested to him that attitudes and motivation 
were less inportant factors than environciental ones. These studies do, however, 
suggest ways in which such factors could relate to second language retention. 
Since retention depended in part upon the level of cQoipetence attained when 
language training was ccmpleted, it seems reasonable to hypothesise that those 
factors which influence initial acquisition would influence retention. 
Considerable research (see below) has demonstrated relations between a number 
of attitudinal/motivational variables and second lai^uage proficiency thus it 
sa^s reasonable to predict tiiat these same variables would be related to 
retention* Furthermore, retention was also dependent upon the opportunity to 
use the language and ^e interest in using it« Considerable research (see 
below) has indicated, however, toat attitudinal/motivational variables tend 
to influence the extent to \^ich individuals will seek out opportunities to use 
a second language in a nittaber of different contexts and hence their interest in 
using the iMguage. In situations where there is little opportunity to use a 
Iwguage, it is probable that language loss will occur imlass individuals seek 
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out opportunities to reinforce it. Whether or not toey will do this^ however, 
can be linked to social factors. Edward's {1977) study * thereforei offers 
some support for the notion that second language ratention will be mediated by 
social factors/ and even gives some hint as to the type of role ttey might 
play. 

The study by Edwards also serves to suggest another class of social 
factors which might be considered, Altiiough Edwards seems to see many of the 
differences between vAnglophones and Francophones in terms of initial level of 
second language competence (and age of acquisition) , there is potentially 
another important social factor, viz*, the role of language in ethnic identity 
(see Fishman, 1977) . Lambert (1974) has made an Mportant distinction between 
additive end subtractive bilingualism. Additive bilingualism refers to that 
situation where the acquisition of a second language is an enriching experience 
where the individual adds a second language to his repertoire without any 
loss to his first language or his feelings of identification with his ovm 
cultural cOTSnuni^. It seems reasonable tiiat to acme extent ^ttiis would be 
determined by the individual , however, it is meaningful to propose that such 
es^eriences are probably most conmon among members of a majority group learning 
a second language. Subtractive bilingualism on thm other hand, occx^s when 
the acquisition of the second language is seen as having a deleterious effect 
on the individual's first language or sense of identity with his own ethnic 
community. Again whether or not this occurs would seem to be largely dependent 
upon how tiie individual perceives the situation, though it would probably be 
more comnon among mCTbers of a minority group learning tte language of tiie 
majority group. 

Many instances of what might be termed conmunity or social s\Atractive 
bilingualiem can be documented where over a few generations one language in a 
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community tends to virtually die out {see, for axanpla, Hudson-Edwards s 
Bills, in press). In these OTntexts it might be e^qpeeted toat subtractiva 
bilingualism would be the norm, even if one acoapted tte individual-based 
definition proposed hare. In the Canadian context, Lambert (1974) suggested 
that subtraotive bilingualiam would probably oharaeterize Mny French 
Canadians learning English, whereas additive bilingualism would be Mre 
characteristic of English Canadians learning French, We have no way of knowing, 
but it is possible that toe fact ^at Edwards found little English language 
loss among the francophones was that in point of fact it was their French 
language that was being weakened -^-^ at least in the job setting. Be that as 
it may we shall see later that for minority group members learning a second 
language there could be many pressures operating on ttem ^igh do not operate 
on majority group members learning another language, and ttat these too should 
be considered in studies of language retention, where here the focus might 
well be on first langtiage retention. 

Social Factors in Second Language ^tention 

When considering tiie role of social factors in second language retention, 
it is necessary to consider the nature of the role they would play. On the 
one hand, social factors could be linked with retention to toe x that they 

influence different levels of second language proficiency since retention has 
already been shown to be associated with proficiency (see Edwards, 1977) , By 
considering those social factors which relate to second language achievement, 
u therefore, we will be able to h^othesize the nature of social factors which 
would relate to second language retention* It is also possible, however, 
that social factors could be linked with retention to toe extent that they are 
related to a willingneai to make uee of toe language whenever opportmiitias 
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arise. By Gonsidering those classes of variables which reflect a 
willingness to make use of thm language in various situations^ and identi^lng 
those social factors most relented to them, we will be able to hypothesize 
about another potential role played by social factors* 

Attitudinal/motivational Variables and Second Language Achievement . One 
of the initial studies of tiie relation of attitudinal/motivational variables 
to second iMguage achievement was conducted by Gardner and Laiibert (1959) . 
They f actor-Malyzed a nittt^er of measures administered to a sanple of 
English speaking highschool students studying French in Montreal* TWO 
factors were obtained which shared variance in common with measures of 
FrenA achievement. One was identified as a language aptitude dimension 
because it received substantial loadings from the s^scales of the Modem 
Language Aptitude Test (Carroll a Sapon, 1959) and other measures of verbal 
ability, Hhe other was defined as a social-motivation factor because it 
obtained high loadings from a measure of Attitudes toward French Canadians, 
Motivational Intensity to Learn Frendi and an Integrative as opposed to an 
Instrumental Orientation in language study. Thm configuration of this factor 
suggested that those individuals who had a favorable attitude toward Pren(^ 
Canadims/ who w^ted to learn French in order to become closer psychologically 
to the French CanadiM commimity, and who worked hard to learn French would 
be successful . Since achieTOment in French contributed to bote ^is dimension 
and tile Imguage aptitude one^ it suggested tiiat achievement in a second 
language was related to both ability and motivational characteristics. 

Since that study many otters have been conducted wiWi coj^arable 
results in many regions and involving mBny languages — teenage studente 
studying French in MDntreal, Maine, Louisiana md Connecticut (Gardner & LMibert, 1972), 
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Londonr Canada (Gardner & Settle, 1975i Smyttie, Stennett & Feenstra, 1972) # 
and California (Cavanaughr 1977) ^ teenage students studying English as a 
second language in Quebec (Cl&ent, Gardner s Smythe, 1977b i in press) and 
in Ontario (Cl&ientr Majors Gardner & Smytiia, 1977) , Filipino highschool 
students studying English as a second language in Manila* Republic of the 
Philippines (Gardner & Lambert ^ 1972) # and Franco^Mierican students studying 
French as a second language in Maine and Louisiana (Gardner & Lambert # 1972) * 
Obviously r all of thmsm studies did not produce results identical to those 
obtained by Gardner and Lanisert (1959) * They all did, however, demonstrate 
relations between second language proficiency and attitudinal/motivational 
attributes on the one hand and language aptitude variables on thm other. 

Such results have been interpreted as suggesting that proficiency in a 
sacond language is mediated by two classes of Individual difference 
vari^les, language aptitude, and attitudinal/motivational characteristics. 
Recent research (Gardner, cl&ent, Smythe a Smyttie, 1979) has grouped the 
attitudinal/motivational indices into three categories on the basis of the 
major concept identified, Integrativeness , Attitudes toward the Learning 
Situation and Motivation* 

Integrativeness refers to an accepting and positive orientation toward 
the other language group in particular and other groins in general. This 
category involves three measures, Strength of an Integrative Orientation, 
Attitudes toward thm Ethnic Group, and Interest in Foreign Languages* In 
32 studies of highschool students learning French as a second language, 
internal Gonsistency estJTOtes of reliability (Cronbach Coefficient a) for 
tiiese three tests have yielded median values of ,82, ,87, and •86, respectively 

Attitudes toward ttie Learning Situation are affective reactions involving 
the formal language learning context. Two measures COTprise this category. 
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Evaluation of the Course and Evaluation of tiie Teadier, Median relii^ility 
ooeffioienta for theie testa are .95 and .91* 

Motivation refers to the indimdual's total drive to learn a second 
language and im seen to comprise three facets, The first involves the amount 
of effort the in^vidual es^ends in learning the language i tiie second refers 
to how mueh tiie individual wants to learn the lan^agei and thm tiiird is 
the individual's attitude toward learning the language. Each of ttese are 
TOB^nenta of motivation but none of toem index morivation by themselves - 
^ly when all three are eonfeined do we have a con^^lete representation of 
motivation, TOiree measures comprise tiiis category, totiva^onal Intensity^ 
Desire to Learn toe Language^ and Attitudes toward Learning the l^guage. 
Median reli^ility coeffioients for the tiiree teste are ,82* ,86 and ,94. 

ThLm clasaifi cation of variables represents a logical rather thm 
enpirical grouping of the measures. In the factor analytic inves^gations 
of these types of variolas along with language aptitude and second language 
proficiency* it haa generally been fotmd that they all tend to load on one 
social-motivational factor which is independent of anotiier dimension typically 
identified as l^guage aptitude^ Indices of second language proficiency, 
furtheCTiore, tend to contcibute to botii dimensions* The independences of 
the social-moti,vational Bnd language aptitude dimensions haa also been 
demonstrated directly, Gardner, ClaMnt, Smythe & Snathe (1979) found, in 
28 san^^les, that the correlations between conposito attitude/motivation scores 
and language aptitude scores were low (median = .12) , md generally not significant 

Besearch in this area has lead to the generalisation tiiat the sucressful 
acqiiisition of a second language is dependent upon botii m abili^ for languages 
(language aptitude) and an appropriato n»tivation, within this 
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general framework, Lantoart (1963 1 1967) hmm proposed that the individual's 
motivation is detarained by his/her attitudes toward ttie other language 
aorommitty and his/h#r orientation (aittier integrative or inetriwiental) toward 
language study* Gardner (1979) and Gardner^ Gliksmari and Smythe (1978) agree 
with this foOTulation but suggest that TOtivation to learn a second language 
is fostered not only by group^related attitudinal dispoaitione but also 
attitudes toward tiie learning situation* Gardner, Clement^ Smythe and Smythe 
(1979) have shown # furtiiemore^ that oorrelations between measures of seaond 
language aohievwent and tiie composite scores describad previously were highest 
for Motivation (median correlation for 28 samples of average si^e of 180 
students - p38) , and lower but generally comparable for both Integrativenness 
and Attitudes toward tiie Learning Situation (median oorrelations of ,25 and *28, 
respectively) , The median correlation between language aptitude and second 
language achievement for ^e BBmrn studies was p42* 

Gardner (1979) has demonstrated Uiat the major factor mderlying tiiese 
correlations is the level of motivation* This was done by contrasting partial 
correlations of various attitude measures wi^ second language achiev^ennt 
rraoving the ef feats of motivation with those for motivation removing the 
effects of the corresponding attitude measure, Thm partial oorrelations for 
Motivation were consistently higher toan thomm for the attitude measures^ 
moreover many of the partial correlations of the attitude s^asi^es weren't even 
significant* The implication of this finding is that level of motivation is 
the major process variable linking attitudes to achievement* Attitudes^ on 
the other hand# have ^e major function of serving as Uie basis for TOtivation« 
That la, attitudes appear to be important because tiiey provide a long term 
foimdation for motivation which is otherwise influenced a number of 
siti^tional factors such as eKWlnations^ eKtra^-curricular activities and the 
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The rsseareh reviewed in this leetion and the formulation just 
presented suggests one h^otoesis conearning thm role that eocial factors and, 
it might be added, language aptitiide, could play in language retention. 
Hypothesis I states toat, since attitudinal/niotivational oharacteristios are 
related to the level of second language proficiency , thmy will relate to 
second language retention (as would language aptitude) > The model proposed 
argues that attitudinal variables involving integratlveness and thm learning 
situation influence and maintain levels of motivation which, in turn, effect 
differences in second language proficiency, and such an analysis seems 
relevant to second language retention. Where individuals are high on integra- 
tiveness and/or attitudes toward tiie learning situation it is reasonable to 
predict that once lang^aage training has teminated they will still be 
oriented toward maintaining competence in the langiwLge, and thus even in ttie 
absence of opportunities to use tiie language, the rate of language loss should 
be less severe than for individuals lacking the attitudinal support, 

Attitudinal/Mptivational Variables and Participation in Language- 
Related Situations ^ Attitudinal/motivational varitoles could also influence 
second language retention by orienting the individual to take every 
opportomity to maintain proficiency in the language. This h^othesis is 
supported by studies of second language acquisition which d^ionstrate tiiat 
attitudinal/motivational variables are related to whether or not individuals 
will enter into situations where they might develop skill in the language. 
These atudiea involve such different situations as perseverance in second 
language study, inter-^ethnic con^ct, and even participation in the language 
classroom. They all agree in draonstrating that attitudinal/motivational 
variables influence the extent to. which individuals take advantage of opportimities 

IS 
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to develop language proficieney. 

One of the first invastigatorB of ^e relation be^een attltudee and 
pareeverance in saaond luguaga Ptudy wag Bartley (1969 1 1970), la the 
first study, Bartley (1969) demonstrated that alwanta^ lohwl students who 
droppad out of a saaond luguaga program had lasi favourable attitudes 
toward languaga learning and lower language aptltuda than etudants who 
eontinu^ on. In the seaond study, Bartlay (1970) tested almantary aohool 
etudents on two osoasions, the beginning and and of tha sohool yaas, and 
assessed their attitudas toward seooM language aequisition. At the second 
tasting, students also indioatad whether or not tiiay would oontlnua language 
study the next year. On botii assessments, thosa indiQating that they were 
oontinuing language study, denonstratad muah Mre positiva attitudas toan 
those elacting to drop out. In addition, these dropping out daoreasad in 
attitudes from tha first to tiie seoond testing, v^ila those oontinuing on 
maintained stable attitudas, 

S^sequant research eonductad by Gardner and SiQfthe (1975) elaborated 
the type of attitude md motivation vari^les differentiating "stay-- ins" 
from "drop-outs"* Subjeots for -tois study were enrolled in French as a 
seoond language in Grades 9, 10 and 11 at tha twne tiiey were asseasad on 
attitudinal/motivational abili^ variablesi toay were classified as "stay-ins" 
or "drop-outs" the following yaar on tha basis of whatoer or not thay ware 
actually registered in French, Comparisons of these totfo groups demonstrated 
that the "stay-ins" had significantly more favourable attitudes toward Frenoh 
Canadians, were mora Interastad in foreign languagas, mnd ej^rassed more of 
an integrative orientation iM language study (in short were higher on all 
three Indiees of Integrativaness) * Th^ also d^^nstrated TOra TOtivational 
intansity, desire to learn Frenoh, and favourable attitudes toward learning 
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Freneh (the three aspects of Motivation) * They also had a more favourable 
evaluation of the Prench alase (one component of Attitudes toward the 
Learning Situation) . In addition* toey were Btore instrianentally oriented * 
reported more parental eneouragement to learn Freneh and were less anxious 
in the Prenoh alais. The "stay-ins" and "drop-outs", however, did not differ 
significantly on such attributes as attitudes toward the English class or 
European Prenoh people, school anxiety, need achievement # machiavellianlsm, 
anomie, authoritarianism or ethnocentrism. Predictably tiie two groups also 
differed on measures of Prench achievetient and language aptitude (obtained thm 
mmmm year the attitudes were assessed) , even though these differences were 
not as pronounced as those for many of toe attitude measures* This later 
finding tends to agree with tiiat of Mueller and Harris (1966) who found no 
differenaas in language aptitude between "stay-^ins" and "drop-outs" in a 
University Prenoh progran. 

The importance of attitudes and motivation in influencing perseverance 
in language study is further indicated by Gardner, Smythe, Cl&nent* and 
Gliksman (1976) , who summarise correlations betoeen measures of attitudes, 
motivation I language aptitude and French grades and toe stated intention to 
continue or drop out of langauge study for approximely 1000 students in each 
of grades 7 to 11 in siK Canadian provinces. In general^ attitudinal 
and motivational measures tended to correlate higher witii the intention to 
continue toan either French grades or language aptitude # particularly at the 
lower grades* At all grade levels, motivation was the highest correlate of 
the behavioral intention to continue studying French. 

Another indication of the role tiiat attitudinal/motivational variables 
play in influencing individuals to take advantage of opportunities to use thm 
second language is given by Cl&nent, Gardner and amy the (1977a) * Thm purpose 
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of thim investigation was to mmmmmm &a effects of m 4-day eKCursion to 
Quabee oi^ on attitudas and motivational oharaoteriatlaa of grade 8 
mtuAmntm* Students were tested before and after tiie exourgionf and were 
oatagorized in either high or low fre^eney of eontaot groups by means of 
a median split on response a to a question on the post^exouf sion queatlonnaire 
asking ttam to rate the extent to whieh they interacted in French with 
Frenoh Canadians dwing the exoursion. h control group who did not take 
part in the exoursion was also tested on both oceasiona. One analysis 
Qompared the low oontaetf high oontaet^ and eontrol groups on toeir attitudinal 
and motivational oharacteriaties as assessed on the initial questionnaire* 
^his is tile analysis of interest here, The results demonstrated that those 
who took part in the exoursion (both tiie low and high oontaot groups) had more 
favourable attitudes toward learning Frenoh and a greater desire to learn 
French than those in the Control group, Furttermora , the high oontact groups 
in contrast with the other two groups, had more positive attitudes toward 
Frenoh Canadi^s and toward learning French # showed greater interest in foreign 
languages r ware more motivated to learn Frenoh ^ were more integrative in 
their orientation to language study ^ and felt ttat they received more support 
from their parents to learn French, In short, both the willingness to enter 
into a situation where one might hear the other language, and the willingness 
to try using it are related to attitudinal characteristics. 

This generalization is warranted also on the basis of Taylor and Simard's 
(1975) study of iMguaga use in a bicultural setting* They found, as one might 
e^ect# tiiat thm inability to speak the o^er language is an obvious barrier 
to inter-ethnic contact, but tiiat an even greater handicap to interaction 
between m^i^ers of the French and English c^nmunity were attltudinal/motivational 
variables. 
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' ©le last line of raiearGh whieh suggaste tiiat attitudinal/rnotivatianal 
varii^les could influence tiie extent to which individuals make use of 
c^portmAti,es to promote second language skill is in those studies which 
investigate students' participation in the language class itself* Two studies 
have been conducted to date^ and both show that attitudes and motivation are 
iaplicated in classroom behaviour, in the first of tiiese^ Gliksman (1976) 
investigated the relation be^een aspects of classroom behaviour and a 
conposite attitudinal/motivational score # based on the ijidices of Motivation 
and Integrativeness described earlier, which he termed an Integrative Motive, 
^e attitudinal/motivational measures were obtained on two classes of 
students in each of Grades 9, 10 and 11^ on the first day of a semesterered 
Frendi language program. Ihe behaviour of all students were recorded by two 
observers during eight class periods over the entire seiitester, Gliksman 
(197fi) found tiiat tiiose who were high on tiie Integrative Mo^ve (based on a 
mediw split on the composite score) volunteered worm frequently in the 
French class, gave more correct answers in the class and were rated by tiie 
observers as demonstrating more interest Bnd enthusiasm in class. 

In a similar study, Naiman, Frohllch^ Stern and TOdesco (1978) 
demonsteated tiiat volunteering in the French class, as indicated by hand-raisin 
was related almost squally to measures similar to toe toree attitudinal/ 
motivational indices discussed earlier. For a sample of 24 students, they 
obtained correlations of ,47 with Motivaidon, ,39 witt Attitudes Toward the 
Learning Situation and .37 witii Integrativeness, Biese variables were not 
related to m^y other ratings of classroom behaviour, but tdie fact that they 
were related to volimteering indicates that attitudinal/motivational variables 
are involved in attenpte to capitalize on opportunities to use the second 
language , 

Bie results of all this researdi on perseveran^, inter-ethnic contact 
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and almBBXQom participation would appear to have important impliaations witii 
respeot to §€€ond language ratention, Onea individuals Gooplate seaond 
language training # it is raaeonable to e^mot that with time aonie skills in 
th© language will daterlorata if tiie individuals do mt tmkm umm of ttam, 
mis leads to Hypottiasis II whiGh states that sinee attitudinal/motivational 
gharacteristios are related to indices of partigipation in language related 
situations f they will relate to attenpts to maintain seoond language skills 
onoe training has tSCTinated ^ This might involve seeking out further training, 
oolleagues who speak ttie language # or sis^ly self-praGtise# eta,»«# but would 
eventuate in greater language retention* This aesoeiation be^een 
attltudinal/saotivational eharaoteristics and language retention is, it should 
be noted, diraot* It represents a strategy whiah might be used by some 
individuals to reduae language loss, and one toat is mediated by attitudinal 
oharaoteristios . 



The preeading saation was oonoernad with sooial faotors in seoond 
language ratantion and was appropriate for any individuals involved in the 
acquisition of a seoond language. The present section, however, foouses on the 
possible role that sooial faotors might play in first language retention. 
Most of the relevant research literature involves mentoerj of an ethnic 
minority group, and thus this section is Qouchad in these terms • It seems 
likely, however, tiiat the resulting hypothesis would be relevant to any 
situation where first language retention is the central focus providing tiiat 
the d^raics described ara applicable. First language retention, in contrast 
with attrition, in this context refers to thm maintenance of one's native 
language following thm acquisition of a iecond language and the inclusion in an 
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ejivironment where the opportunity (or locial acoeptanee) for using tha first 
language is savaraly redueed. The locial factors in thii ease are mmn to 
arise frOTi thm liiyc between language and ethnic idantity. 

L^guage and Ettnic Idontl^ . More and more reaearchars are beginning 
to stress tha link between language and athnie idantity (see, for e^OTpla, 
Giles, 1977) , and it is even recognised ttiat to some extent learning a second 
language can be a threat to cultural identity. Referring to tta oasa of 
Mexioan Amer loans ^ Ryan and carranza (1977 ^ p* 61) state, for axampla, toati 

"Language policy in the united States is indicativa of 
the asaijnilationiBtic foroes ttat axist in the society » , * 
These forces result in a very high value attaohed to 
being Amerioan and ' speaking Mierioan ' . Such national 
etiinQcentrism has helped to establish linguistic pressure 
to speak English at tiie es^ense of other language 
varie^es . » * Thm Mexican ^erican becomes involved in 
the dilOTma of giving up his language (an integral part 
of his personality and identity) and becoming assimilated 
into the majori^ society or else retaining it and dealing 
witii the consequences of resisting assimilation*" 

It is evident ^ however, that tiiese pressures are not limited to thm 
United States but in fact are relatively universal, in his analysis of 
the connection between language and etonicity, Pistoan (1977) discusses why 
language is so closely associated with ethnicity * He states (1977, p, 25-26) 
that language "easily becomes 'more ttan' a means of communication^ even 
more than syn^llio of the ethnic message i indeed, it becofnes a prime etdinic 
value in and of itself," And more and more etiinic groups are stressing the 
importanee of maintaining their ^wn language. Examples of such groups are 
tiie Mexican Mierieans (Ryan & Carranza, 1977) , French Canadians (d'Anglejan, 
1979) and the Welsh (Bourhis & Giles, 1977). 

Early research conducted in Canada suggested that individuals who speak 
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a different luiguage tended to be down*graded in aas^uiaon witti Individuals 
who ip^c English, ThXm was dTOOnatrated ra^er drama tioally on a ni^ober of 
Qooasions using a teehnique knovm as tiie "matohed^guiae" proeedure (Laabert# 
Hodgson f Gardner a Fillenbaum, 1960) . It its eii^lest toim ttiis teohnique 
requires having s^jeota listen to a nmtar of tape reoorded "spaakars". 
In point of fast, howavar, ^e speaker a are bilinguala speaking onae in one 
language (e,g«/ English) and onse in tiie otiier (e,g.# Frengh) « Si^jeots 
rate aaah spaaker on a series of attributas as ha/she is epaaking, aad the 
Malyals involves oompariaons of thm ratings of the same attoulus parson whan 
speaking the different languages* LwdDert, Hodgson, Gardner and Fillerd^aum 
(I960) found that samples of English Canadians and French Cwadians both 
evaluated English mala guises more positively ttian French mala guises. 
Comparable results wera obtained by Preston (1963) in that both English 
Canadian and Frenah Canadian st^jeata rated Frenah Cajiadian male guisaa 
generally less poaitively on many personality traits ^an English Cmadlan 
male guises. This tendenoy, furthermore, se«rts to be aoquired with age, 
^iafeld and Lambert (1964) found that Frenah Canadian monolingual 10 year old 
ehildran tendad to prafer French speaking guises, in oontraat to tte results 
obtained witii adults, whereas bilingual students showed no preferenae, 
Lan^ert, Frankel ai^ ^eker (1966) found, however^ that -^ia pattern for 
young ohildran ahang^ at about 12 years of age, aM ^at after that aga thm 
adult preferanee for English speaking guises was obtained. It will be noted 
that many of tiiese studies were oonduoted some tJjne ago when French was a 
ndnori^ language in the Quebeo aoene, witii ^e advent of the languaga 
legislation in Quebec making Freneh Hxm Official Language of the provinoe and 
the resulting increased in^ortajiae attributed to French in all walks of life, 
^ese results may not be obtained any n^re, 
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There is in faet evidence to suggeit that thm cultural context could 
influenoe raactions to speakers of different languages, Politzer and 
Rmdrez (1973a} for eKample used the matched guise proeedure to study reaetions 
of Hexioan toeriean and Anglo Ameriean elCTentary and seoondary school 
students to Spanish and English. Whereas the younger Anglo students upgraded 
the English guises in comparison wito the Spanish ones, no differences were 
found for the older Anglo students or the Mexican Americans, Politzer and 
Ramirez (1973b) oonducted a second study using grade 3 students r some from a 
bilingual eduoation progrMi and some from a regular sehool program, Anglo 
students in the regular program tended to i^sgrade the English guises, while 
the Mexican American students (frCTi the bilingual program) rated the Spanish 
guises more favorably* Plores and Hopper {1975) made use of a matched guise 
procedure to study reactions of Mexioan Miericans to four different types of 
language styles (standard Spanish, standard English, a local variety of Spanish 
spoken by Mexican toericans, and accented English) , Thmy found that those 
adults who identified thmnselves as "Chicanos" rated speakers of the local 
Spanish significantly more positively than speakers of Standard English , while 
thm sample as a whole rated speakers of stmdafd Spanish more favouri^ly 
than toose who spoke local Spanish, CarranM and ^an (1975) shoifed tiiat in 
point of fact preferences for one language over Mother can be situation 
specific. They studied smples of bilingual Anglo American and Mexican toerican 
high school students who listened to Spanish and English guises in both a "hMie" 
and a "school" context. Both groups showed a definite preference for English 
in the school context, and a slight preference for Spanish in the home context. 

These studies dmonstrate tiiat reactione to speakers of different 
languages are indeed complex and thMt any single generalization would be 
difficult* Whereas the early Canadian studies suggested that there is a 
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tendency for both "majority" and "mlnori^"^ group membars to downgrade 
speakers of the "minority" group language, such generalisations are not 
supported in the later flmerican studies, it seems quite likely, however, that 
these later studies were conducted at a time and in a context where strong 
movements were underway to Improve the prestige of, and identification with,. 
«ie "minority" group language (see Ryan a Carranza, 1977). what is clear 
from all tte studies is tiiat in some settings speakers of specific languages 
do give rise to definite evaluative reactions in SOTie listeners. 

The results of Uiis research would sean to have important impllcatlons 
for the issue of language retention, and bear directly on Lambert's (1974) 
concepts of subtractive and additive bilingualism. Where members of a "minority" 
group are acquiring a second language in a context where meters of toe 
"majority" group as well as their own group downgrade speakers of the "minority" 
group language, it seems highly likely that the acquisition of a second 
language (i.e., that of the majority group) will be viewed as an instance of 
subtractive bilingualism, Whm speaking in their native language, these 
individuals would probably view themselves and be perceived ^ others as 
sanewhat inferior. Under such situations, it seems reasonable that proficiency 
in their native language could deteriorate. Where speakers of both languages 
are evaluated similarly, on the other hand, environmental factors are such, 
that additive bilingualism is probable provided that the individual perceives 
the situation similarly, in this type of context we might not expect any 
accelerated language loss due to identity conflicts. This analysis would 
suggest, therefore, that social factors could play a role in first language 
retention depending upon cultural perceptions of the prestige of the native 
language, and the individual's self perceptions of his or her image when using 
the native language. 
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Rasaarch hae^ in faet; indicated tiiat in mcmm aituationi m^onbers of 



a "minority" group do approaQh the learning of a second language with eoaie 
Goncern beeauee of potential identity eonflicts. Taylor , Meynard and 
Wieault (1977) found, for exraple tiiat among French speaking imiversity 
studentii the belief that learning Engliah posed a ttreat to identity was 
negatively related to self-peraeptions of profioienoy in English, The only 
better predietor (in a stepwise multiple regression) was personal contact 
with English speaking people, which was positively associated with proficiency, 
Taylor, Meynard and Wieault found, furtiiermore, ttiat threat to ailtural 
identity from learning English was greater among individuals who had 
relatively less opportunity for contact with English speaking people in that 
they Game from regions which were largely French speaking. 

This study also d^onatrated that perceived tiireat to cultural identity 
was relatively independent of integrative reasons for learning a second 
language ~ a finding which disagrees wiUi results ©bteined by Client * Gardner 
and Smythe (in press) , In their study of grade 11 French speaking students 
learning Inglish as a second language, they found ttat Uireat t^ ethnic 
identity contributed negatively to a factor identified as an integrative 
motive dimension! moreover this dimension was related to persistence in second 
language study » They found too ^at self-confidence witti English develops 
through contact with moaibers of the English speaking coBmrniity and that such 
conf id ence linked with motivation contributed to second language proficiency* 
Despite tiie differences which can only be resolved with further research, both 
studies confim the generalization that for "minority" group members the 
acquisition of a second Imiguage can be influenced by perceptions of the 
potential threat such acquisition has for their ovm sense of ethnic identity. 
Research concerning reactions to different languagei and ttiat concerned 
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with mrabers ©£ minority groups learning a laeond language auggait two 
generalizations wiQi raepeet to first language retention* Firit, in Uiose 
cultural gontexti where the "minority" group language is downgraded by 
m^nbars of both oonv,unities# it is highly likely that seoond language 
acquisition would lead to eubtraetive bilingualism, and toat other things 
being equals attrition in the first language is morm probable than in any 
other eon text. Realization of ttis possibility highlights the importanoe of 
eonsidering the community's perceptions (the enviromnental oontext) in 
investigations of firgt language retention or attrition p in settings where 
such downgrading does not take place, particularly among mMbers of the 
'-minority" group, additive bilingualism would be the es^ected consequence of 
second language acquisi^on and there would be no culturally derived 
pressures to hasten first language attrition^ One means of assessing the 
environmental cont^t would be the matched-guise procedure where toe tendency 
of groups to downgrade speakers of different languages could be assessed. 

Regardless of whether an environmental content might be classified as 
promoting si^tr active or additive bilingualism, it is likely that the 
individual's own perception of toe consequences of bilingualism would 
toamselves play an important role. If toe individual tended to downgrade 
speakers of toe first language, it seems reasonable toat he/she might view 
bilingualism as a means of distancing himself/herself from the ethnic 
coTOiunity^ and such affectiTO reactions may not only promote second language 
acquisition but also first language attrition. This would be im instance of 
individually-perceived si^tr active bilingualism. Of course, toe opposite 
could also be true in toe case of additive bilingualism. This individually 
based Intes^retation of additive and subtractive bilingualism suggests toat 
it is not sufficient to ^^loy simply a comnuni^ based view of additive and 
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sub tractive bilingualism when Gonsidering first language attrition or 
retention* Although it is to be as^ected tJiat individual's perceptions 
often correspond to those of the commimity thim is not always the case, 
^ere could be cases where the individual perceives bilingualism in the 
additive sense even though the eoimimity as a whole might promote 
bijOd tractive bilingualism. 

This analysis leads to Hypothesis 111 . In a si^tractJ,w bilingualism 
context/ retentjon of first language skills will be less ttan in an 
additive bilingualism context^ and in any events individual differences in 
retentjon will be related to the perceived conseguenges of bilingualism 
and the prestige attributed to tJie native Imguage , This hypothesis stresses 
the importMce of considering both the sociological m^eup of tiie community 
as well as the social psychological attributes of the individual. By 
concentrating on one to the exclusion of the others it is possible that we 
might miss significait factors in language attrition, 

Sianmary 

This paper has focused on social factors in language retention^ 
particularly those of an attitudinal or motivational nature* Although there 
appears to have been very little research conducted on tiie role of social 
factors in language retention, a consideration of the research on second 
language acquisition and that on language and etiinic identic suggested three 
hypotheses which are directly testable. Two address the problem of retention 
of second language skills; the toird is concerned with retention or attrition 
of first language s^lls^ particularly, but not exclusively, among members of 
ethnolinguistic coiranunitles . Hopefully, this initial analysis will serve to 
promote research on this important and interesting problem area. 
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Pootnotes 



Preparation of the paper was facilitated by a grant front the 
Dapartment of the Secretary of State under its progranmie to 
encourage language research in Canada. 

The terms majority and minority groups are used here to refer to 
athnie groups as viewed by the larger coinmunity. In this sense the 
"majority group" is seen as the one which tends to be most 
influential in a country as a whole* In some instances # of course ^ 
the "majority group" can actually be a very definite minority in a 
specific region* Because of such Mibiguity, 1 have embedded the 
terms in quotation marks. 
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